Pope

the greatest of pastoral poets, a poet covering in
his landscape the range from Claude to Watteau,
seldom far from Dresden in his figures, and
making music akin to that of the French and
Venetian composers of his century. But he
did not mature. It was not, as has been
supposed, that he either was or became
entirely a man with tastes and no feelings,
artificial and urban. He did not lose the sense
which made him write of a character :

'Tired of the scene parterres and fountains yield,
He -finds at last he better likes a field.

But his interests did shift, and his sensibilities
did become atrophied ; he turned his back on
beauty; his music became rarer. Concur-
rently his versification hardened. The drying
up of the singing impulse left his verse rigid;
all his art and critical sense could not supply
that flow and sway into which emotion would
have carried his verse automatically. His
passion had never been strong; the couplet,
with him, would always have been a dangerous
instrument; but when his subjects ceased to
move him there was nothing to prevent his
fondness for neatness getting the better of
him. A man can never be too careful about
accuracy of phrasing; and all good poets
correct. But correction became a mania with
Pope, and it was correction misplaced. He
trimmed until almost every couplet looked like
almost every other couplet. He spoke of
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